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EXPERIENCER- OP | 


HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. | 


(FROM PUATT’S GLEANINGS, 1796.) 


He was a singular being in many of the 
common habits of life; he bathed daily 
in cold water; and both on rising and 
going to bed swathed himself in coarse 
towels, wet with the coldest water ; in 
that state he remained half an hour or 
more, und then threw them off, freshened 
and invigorated, as he satd, beyond mea- 
sure. He never put on a greatcoat in 
the coldest countries ; no: was ever a mi. 
nute under or over the time of an ap. 
pointment for 26 years. He never con. 
tinued at a place, or with a person, a single 
day beyond the period prefixed for going, 
in: his life; and he had not, for the last 
10. years of his existence, ate any fish, 
flesh, or fowl ; nor sat down to his simple 
fare of tea, milk, and rusks, all that time. 
His journeys were continued from prison 
to prison, from one group of wretched be- 
ing3.to another, night and day ; and when 
he could not: go in a carriage he would 
walk. Such a thing as an obstruction 
was out of the question. 


Some. days after his first return from an 
attempt to mitigate the plague at Constan- 
tinople, he favored me with a morning vi- 
eit to London. The weather was so very 
tewific, that I had forget -hia inveterate 


of expecting him: ‘Twelve'at noon was: 
the hour; and exactly as the clock struck, 


he entered my room; the wet—for it 


rained in torrents—dripping from every 


part of his dress, like water from a sheep ` 


just landed from its washing: He would’ 
not have attended to his situation, having ‘ 


a 


- 
~~, 


sat himself down with the utmost com: — 


posure, and begun conversation, had J" 
not made an offer of dry clothes. “ Yes,” 


æ 


said he smiling, “I had my fears, as [` 
knocked at your door, that we should ge ` 
over the old business of apprehension - 
about a little rain water, which, though it ` 


does not run off my back as it does from 
that of a duck, does me as little injury, 
and after a long drought ia scarcely less 


refreshing. ‘The coat that I have on has ' 


been as often wetted through as any 


- 


duck’s in the world, and indeed gets no - 


other cleaning. I assure you, a good 
soaking shower is the best brush for broad- 
cloth. You, like the rest óf my friends, 


throw away your pity upon my supposed 
| haedships. with just'as much reason as you | 


pu 


we 


commiserate the common beggars, who’ 
being familiar with storms, necessity and ` 


nakedness, are a thousand times (so for- 
cible is habit) less to be compassioned 


than the sons and daughters of ease and | 
luxury, who, accustomed to all the én- 


feebling refinements -of''fdathers' by nigtit 


and fires: by ‘day, are taught. to shiver at 
exactness, and had. yielded jup the- hopola breeze. All thisis the work-of art; my: 


/ 
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good friend ; nature is intrepid, hardy, and | human being that ever Jived. “Ip the 
adventurous; but it is a practice to spoil | period of sixteen or seventeen years,” says 
her with ‘indulgences from the moment. his biographer, * he travelled between fifty 


we come into the world. 


A soft dress | and sixty thousand miles, for the sole pur-- 


and soft cradle begin our education in, pose of relieving the distresses of the most 


luxury, and we do not grow more manly | wretched of the human race. 


The fa- 


the more we are gratified; on the con. | tigues, the dangers, the privations he un- 
trary, our feet must be wrapt in wool or) derwent or encountered for the good of 


silk, we must tread upon carpets, breathe, 
as it were, in fire, and fear the least change 
in the weather. You smile,” said Mr. 
Howard, after a‘ pause, “but I am a liv- 
ing instance of the truths I insist on. A 
more puny youhgster than myself was 
never seen. If I wet my feet I was sure 
to take cola. I could not put on my shirt 
without its being aired. ‘To be serious, 
I am convinced that what emasculates the 
body debilitates the mind, and renders both 
unfit for those exertions whith are of such 
use to us as social beings. .I therefore en- 
tered upon a reform of my cuustitution, 
and have succeeded in such a degree that 
I have neither had a cough, cold, the va- 
pors, por any more alarming disorder, 
since I surmounted the seasoning. Form- 
erly, mulled wines, and spirits, and great 
fires, were to comfort me, and to keep out 
the, cold, as it is called ; the perils of the 
day were to be baffled by something taken 
hot on going to bed; and before I pursued 
my journey the next morning, a dram was 
to be swallowed to fortify the stomach! 
Believe me,” said Mr. Howard, “ we are 
too apt to invert the remedies which we 
ought to prescribe for ourselves. ‘Thus we 
are for ever giving hot things when we 
should administer cold. We bathe in hot 
ingtead of cold water, we use a dry band- 
age when we should use a wet one, and 
we increase our food and clothing when 
wa.should, by degrees, diminish both. 

“ If we would trust more to Nature, and 
suffer her to apply her own remedies to 
cure her own diseases, the formidable ca- 
talogue of maladies would be reduced to 
one half, at least, of their present num- 
ber.” 


To the above we add a selection from 
Graham’s Science of Human Life,—the 
best work on the subject extant. 

Howard, the celebrated philanthropist, 
wag. probably more exposed te the influ- 
ence of pestilential causes than. any other 


Ce ne SD o A e as 


others, were such as no one else was eve. 
exposed to, in such a cause ; and such as 
few could have endured. He often tra- 
velled several nights and days in succes- 
sion, without stopping,— over roads almost 
impassable, in weather the most inclement, 
with accommodations the meanest and 
most wretched. Summer and winter, 
heat and cold, rain and snow, in all their 
extremes, failed, alike, to stay him for a 
moment, in his course ; whilst plague and 
pestilence and fa.rine, instead of being 
evils that he shunned, were those with 
which he was most familiar ; and to many 
of whose horrors he voluntarily exposed — 
himself; visiting the foulest dungeons, 
filled with malignant infection,—spending - 
forty days in a filthy and infected lazaret. 

to,—plunging into military encampments 
where the plague was committing its most 
horrid ravages; and visiting where none 
of his conductors dared to accompany 
him ;” and through all this, he subsisted 

entirely on a most rigidly abstemious ve- 

getable diet, carefully avoiding the use of 
wine and all other alcoholic drinks :—and 

such was the result of this man’s exten- 

sive experience and observation, that he 
earnestly advised others who were expos- 
ed to the plague, to abstain entirely from 
the use of animai food ; and this, it can- 

not be supposed, he would have done, had 
he not been fully confident of the correct- 

ness of such advice, both from what he 
had experienced in himself, and from 

what he had seen in others. And it must: 
be remembered that Howard’s opportu- 

nity to test the correctness of this opin- 
ion, was neither brief nor limited, but the 
most extensive, varied and long-during 
ever experienced by any one man; and 

such were the accuracy of his observa- 

tions and the soundness of his judgment, 

that although not himself a physician, - 
yet he was more successful in treating 
the plague than any of thé physiciane 
where he went. Howard’s opinion, there- 
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fore, on such a subject is of the highest | time leaving the mind full scope to act 


value. 


an carly period of his life, he adopted! nial with my present mood. 


“The abstemious diet which, at | without constraint, would be quite conge- 


My mind 


from a regard to his health,” says his bio- | in the mean time is uncommonly active,- 


grapber, “ he afterwards cantinued, and 
increased in its rigor from principle, and 
from choice, as well as from a conviction 
of the great advantages which he derived 
from it.” And after all his experience, 
near the close of his life, he made the fol. 
lowing record in his diary. ‘I am firm. 
ly persuaded, as to the health of our bo- 
dies, that herbs and fruits will sustain na- 
ture, in every respect far beyond the best 
flesh.” Yet with all the practical goo:l 
sense and wisdom of this philanthropic 
man, there is every reason to believe that 
he fell a victim, to his free use of tea. 
Substituting its deleterious stimulation for 
the sustaining nourishment of food, he 
rushed with the utmost temerity into the 
presence of the greatest danger, when 
his body, by fatigue, cold, wet, and ex- 
haustion from severe fatigue, was wholly 
unprepared to resist the virulent action of 
malignantly noxious agents, and then neg- 
lected the early symptoms of disease: in 
his system, and perseveringly refrained 
from any efficient means of restoration. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF PROFES- 
SIONAL GENTLEMEN, DESIGNED, AMONG 
OTHER THINGS, TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE WATER-CURE. 

in Juľe 15th, 1840.- 

~- My skin is, as usual, dry, feet and 

hands coyered with a cold sweat, throat 

gore, body weak, and spirits much de- 
pressed. In connection with these symp- 
toms, I instinctively shrink from volunta- 
ry effurt of every kind. The simple act 
_ of rising from my seat frequently becomes 


a matter of deliberate considération with. 


me, as if it were an important transac. 
tion, and is finally performed, if perform- 
ed at all, after repeated ineffectual re- 
solves, and by a direct forth-putting of the 
voluntary power, much after the manner 
in which a person of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and withal, rather fond of his ease, 
rises frum a warm bed ofa cold winter’s 
morning. A, state of being in which I 
could exist in‘ perfect silence and without 

oving muscle or limb, and at the same 


“mental estate. 


but itsactivity is without definite end or ob- 
ject. It works, but it works spontaneously 
and unconstrained by the personal power. 
Philosophy and metaphysics, and histo! y, 
poetry and religion, studied and contem- 
plated in the light of those principles 
which philosophy and metaphysics re- 
veal to the mind, furnish me both with 
subjects for thought and materials fer 
dreams. Stand off, ye vain world, ye prac- 
tical men, ye self-styled men of sense, 
disturb not my meditations.* Talk not to 
me of the state of the market or of the 
price of stocks, the changes in cabinets or 
the appliances of steam. Let the dead 
bury their dead. Man’s true life is not to 
be found in a world of sense. He alone 
lives who thinks and meditates, who ad- 
mires the beautiful, loves the good and 
adores the infinite. ' Let me be filed 
among the living. S 

June 18.—It is a mistake to suppose 
that beds are designed for relaxation and 
repose. I go to bed to strike out fresh 


, | thoughts -and to concoct essays, to make 


metaphysical distinctions, and to arrange 
and classify mental phenomena, to call up 
slumbering experiences from the melan. 
choly past and to question the dark and 
dreaded future, to weep over sins never 
committed, and to anticipate evils never to 
come. A NE 
June 20.—A heavy rain fell last 
night. Soon after dark, I undressed and 
went into the yard back of the house, 
where I enjoyed a fine shower. bath for 
the space of half an hour... About one 
third of this time, and at short intervals, 
I stood under the water-spout at the cor. 
ner of the house. On going to my room 
I found myself in a very joyous mood, 
and much improved in both bodily sr 
{ immediately wiped 
perfectly dry with a coarse towel,and put 
on dry clothes. I retired at ten, and 
slept finely until morning; in spite of hob. 
goblins, metaphysics, etc. My blood, 


* At this time the professional gentleman hag 
not entered upon the duties of practieal life—- 
[Ep. Jour.] f 
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which is subject to frequent inundations,* 
flowed on peaceably ‘within its banks, 
bearing on its current innumerable glob- 
ules ` richly - freighted with nutrient 
abundantly supplied from a well digested 
supper. My nerves also were perfectly 
quiet,t and my bed was found to be suit- 
ably located and abundantly capacious, 
for all the purposes of sleeping without 
endangering my safety. On waking 
this morning I felt that I had rested, and 
was prepared to get up. I have heen 
much better thas usual to-day, and should 
flatter myself with the hope cf regaining 
my health, had not such hope too often 
proved illusory. 


June 23.—Urine yellow and turbid, | 


and discharges difficult and painful, 
fæces in small hard lumps and covered 
with a whitish glutinous substance, stom- 
ach sour, throat sore, head dizzy, sight 
blurred, extremities cold, pulse scarcely 
perceptible, and whole system weak and 
languid. | 

L instinctively shrink from the society 
of men, andin silent and solitary places 
seek that retirement which is in harmony 
with my feelings. Now wrapped in the 
contemplation of my own wretchedness, I 
wander far away through field and wood 
in quest of relief to my oppressed spirits, 
but no object of beauty or grandeur meets 
the eye, the music of nature has ceased,. 
and mother earth, clad, as it were, in the 
habiliments of mourning, seems but the re- 
flection of that désolation of heart which 
resigns within. Again I return to my 
books, confident that in them I shal! find 
a timely did and a substantial good ; but 
divine Spencer no longer sings, Romeo 
and Juliet is a vapid fancy sketch, and as 
te you, O German Philosophers! ye are 
idle dreamers all. The Heaven descend- 


inn 


+ The writer was frequéntly waked in the night 
by blood gushing from his nostrils. —[Eb. Jour.] 
è tit should perhaps be observed here, that, at 
the time this was written, it was seldom that thé 
writer enjoyed 4 good night’s rest. He frequent- 
ly lay awake several nights in succession ; at 
‘pther times he went to sleep only to dream, and 
to suffer the most excruciating nervous pains 
throughout his whole system. On these occa- 
sions he frequently lay for hours struggling to 
keep himselfin bed, under the apprehension that 

was about to fall to the floor, or to be precipi- 
yoba path 2otom of a fighidh! presipice—{E2, 
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ed word even, is become as a story thrice 
told, and withont thought, without emo- 
tion; l peruse its sacred pages. 
= Prayers, too, are said, but they are the 
disturbed and anxious utterances of expir- 
ing hope. Dcath and desolation have 
come over my spirits, the heavens are 
clad in blackness, earth is a cark and 
dreary prison-house, and here solitary 
and alone, profoundly meditative and 
profoundly miserable, I sit in melancholy 
silence, | 
“Oh misery! Oh misery ! 
Oh wo is me! Oh misery I” 

‘Thus circumstanced, what should a 
philosopher do but take his pen and write f 
Yea, boil, thou heaven-sent dyspepsia, 


though hitherto my deadly enemy, yet 


henceforth thou shalt, in a manner, ad- 
minister comfort to thy unfortunate vic- 
tim; yea, and in spite of thy malice pre- 
pense against our species, shalt make liber- 
al contributions of wisdom and knowledge 
to a suffering world, ° | 
And now may it please thee, thou grim 
destroyer, go on with thy work of death 
until thou shalt have laid this pocr crea- 
ture, now the object of thy scorn and now 
the sport of thy caprice, low in the grave, 
but remember, I charge thee, remember, 


THAT FOR ALL THESE THINGS THOU SHALT 


E BROUGHT INTO JuDGMENT. ‘Thy 
freaks and. foibles, thy self-contradiction, 


‘thy manifold causes, thy . innumerable 


guises, thy insidious attacks and. thy 
feigned retreats, shall be exposed, and thy 
foul deeds of darkness, (when I am dead 
and buried,) shall be brought to light, to 
thine own eternal infamy, to the terror 
and astonishment of the world, and to 
the everlasting shame and cenfusicn of 
the doctors. nes rew 


How To Proroxe Lirr.—The follow- 
ing, says the Phrenological Journal, trans- 
latcd from the German, bears on the 
above point, and sliould be carefully pe- 
rused, esperially by the young: 

“ Are there any among you, my young 
friends, who desire to preserve your health 
and cheerfulness through life, and at 
length to reach a goed old age? If so, 
listen to what I am about to tell you. | 

A considerable time ago l read in one 
of the newspapers of the day, that a man 
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thad died near London, at the advanced 
age of 110 years; that he had never been 
ill, and that he maintained through life a 
cheerful, happy temperament. I wrote 
immediately to London, to know if, in the 
man’s treatment of himself, there had 
beeu any peculiarity which had rendered 
his life lengthened and sv happy, and the 
answer I received was as follows: ` 

-+ He was unusitally kind and obliging to 
every body; he quarreled with no one; 
he ate and drank merely that he might 
not siffer from hunger or thirst, and never 
beyond what necussity ‘required. From 
his earliest youth he never allowed him- 
self to be unemployed. These wee the 
only means he used.’ 

I took a note of this in a little book 
where I generally write all that I am anx- 
ious to remember, and very soon after- 
ward I observed in another papcr that a 
woman had died near Stockholm at 115 
years of age; that she never was ill, and 
was always of a contented disposition. I 
immediately wrote to Stockholm, to learn 
what means the old woman had used for 
preserving her health, and now read the 
answer: 

‘Sus always had a great love of clean- 


liness, and in the daily habit of washing 


her face, feet and hands in cold water, and 
us often as opportunity offered, she bathed 
in the same; she never ate or drank any 
delicacies ur sweetmeats ; seldom coffee, 
seldom tea, and never wine.’ 

Of these likewise I took a note in my 
little book. 


Sone time after this, I P that nenr 
St. Petersburg a man died who had en. 
joyed good health üntil he was 120 years 
old. Again J touk my pen and wrote to 
St. Petershyrg, and here is the answer : 


‘ Ho was an early riser, and never slept 


beyond sevan hours at a time; he never 
was idle; he worked and employed him- 
self chiefly in the open air, and particular- 
ły in his garden. “Whether he walked or 
sat in his chair, he never permitted himself 
to sit awry, or ina bent posture, but was 
always perfectly straight. The luxurious 
and effeminate habits of citizens he held 
in great contempt.” 
After having read all this. from my lit. 

tle book, I said to myself, * You will be a 
foolish nan indeed not to profit by the ex- 


‘health -and vigor. 


ample and experience of these old peo- 
ple.’ j 

I then wrote'out all that I had been able 
to discover about these happy old people 
upon a card, which I suspended over my 
writing desk so’ that I might always h ve 
it before my eyes, to remind me what ¢ 
do, and from what I should refrain. 
Every morning and evening Í read over 
the contents of my card, and obliged 
myself to conform to its rules. 

“And how, my dear young readers, Í 
can assure you, on the word of an honest 
min, that I am much happier, and in bet- 
ter health than I used to be. Formerly I 
had the headache every day, and now I 
suffer scarcely once in three or fout 
months, Before I began these rules, I 
hardly dared to venture out in rain of 
snow without catching cold. In former 
times, a walk of half. an hour’s length 
fatigued and exhausted me; now I walk 
miles without weariness. 

Imagine, then, the henge I expe- 
rience, for there are few feelings so tleer- 
ing to the spirits as those of constant good 
But,. alas! there is 
something in which I cannot imitate 
these happy: old people—and that is, I - 
have not been accustomed to all ine rom 
my youth. 

Oh that I were: young again, that I 
might imitate them in all things, that I 
might be happy and long-lived as they 
were | 

Little children who read this, you are 
the fortunate ones who are able to adopt 
in perfection this kind of life! What 
then prevents your living henceforward as 
healthy and happily as ‘the vld woman of 
Stockholm, or as long and usefully as thé 
old men of London and St. Petersburg 


SMALL-POX. 


The following article by Dr. Sylvester 
Graham, with whom many of our. readers 
are acquainted, was, we believe, published 
in one of the Northampton (Mass.) pa- 
pers. The advice it contains is invalu- 
able. —[Ep. Jour.] 

Mr. Editor :—I perceive, by the papers 
gencrally, that the small-pox is unusually 
prevalent in the country at thistime ; and 
it is still spoken of as “that dangerous, 
alarming, and fatal disease ;” and the neg: 
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Jigence of the people in not having had 
their children vaccinated, asa preventive 
measure, is seriously reprehended. All 
this is well enough, so far as it goes. But 
there is something better; and that which 
a Benevolent Providence intended should 
be effected by the advent of the evil itself. 
It is ‘that mankind may, by thoroughly 
-correct habits, well nigh, if not entirely, 
put themselves beyond “the reach of that 
foul offspring of a foul source. But 
leaving that point, to attend to the present 
. emergency, I say with that full confi- 
dence which rests on perfect knowledge 
pf the thing of which I speak, that ther. 
is no more necessary danger from the 
Small Pox than from common itch; and 
except in cases of extremely putrid diathe- 
sis resulting from excessively bad babits, 
Qo person would die from Small Pox if 
properly treated. And very rarely in- 
deed nced a person be laid up with that 
disease, or confined to the house a single 
day. 

Let any one who ‘has been exposed to 
the Small Pox. or Varioloid, or any one 
who has. the premonitory symptoms of 
that disense ; or who has the full evidence 
of the disease, upon him, at once com. 
mence bathing his body all over in cold 
water, applying the water with coarse 
owels and with as brisk and hard rubbing 
ashe can endure. When thus thorough- 

bathed, follow, the operation. by dry 
rubbing equally brisk and vigorous. Let 
this be repeated two or three times a day 
as the feverish stage of the disease ad- 
vances and continues ; and more frequent. 
ly, if necessary to keep the skin down at 
the cool temperature of health... During 
the more feverish stage of the disease, let 
no food be taken of any kind, solid or flu- 
id, and from ` the first to the last of 
the morbid symptoms, let the food be 
simple and. taken sparingly, at regular 
periods, full six hours apart; consisting 
of mild farinaceous substances and cool- 
ing fruits: and always taken cold or cool. 
Through the whole sickness and indispo- 
sition, Jet the patient drink nothing but 
pure cold water; and let him drink that 
freely, and particularly on an empty 
stomach; increasing the quantity as the 
febrile symptoms increase.—At least once 
in the twenty-four hours let a free injec- 
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tion of cool soft water be given, and if 
the disease should be at all violent, let this 
be repeated twice and even three times in 
the twenty-four hours, according to the 
intensity of the mcrbid symptoms.—Let 
the patient take with his food or any other 
way, no kind of stimulating or heating 


substance; such as spices, condiments, 


cordials, &c. &c.—Nothing fluid but 
pure cold water—nothing solid but simple, 
plain food as above prescribed.—Let the | 
patient be abroad as much ay he comforta- 
bly can, and when within doors, Jet him 
keep off from the bed as much as possible, 
and avoid a hot room and confined air; 
and industriously cultivate cheerfulness. 
Should the case, from extremely. bad 
previous habits, become very malignant, 
it would be necessary to immerse the 
body in moderately cold water for several 
minutes two or three times in the twenty, 
four hours; and. while in the water to 
rub it. very freely; and when not in the 
bath, to keep the body much of the time 


enveloped in a wet sheet surrounded by 


dry blankets. Encouraging the patient 
mean time to take small potations of cold 
water as often as every fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

By intelligently and understandingly 
following these. directions with such mods 
ifications as particular circumstances 
might require, do. one need, and scarce 
any one would die with small-pox, vario- 
loid, measles, scarlatina, hooping cough, 
or any other of this great family of conta- 
gious and infectious diseases. 

| oo i S. GRAHAM, 

Jan. 20, 1846. 


PROLAPSUS UTERI, OR FALLING OF THR 
WOMB. 

' (FROM A PATIENT.) i 

Dr. Shew : j 

_ My disease is one from which many of 
my sex suffer,—prolapsus uteri. I have 
been more or less afflicted with it since | 
was 16 years old,—I am now 27. 

Wlien I first became an invalid I knew 
nothing of physiology,—nothing of my 
own diseases, only that I was diseased. 
If my physicians understood my case, 
they did not enlighten me. The causes 
which produced it were no doubt numer. 
ous. My dietetic habits were all wrong. 
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T was a delicate child, and as I approach- 
ed womanhocd Was subject to colds, lung 
complainis, inflammatory rheumatism, 
&c., in all of which cases I was subjected to 
“ regular treatment.” as the best, the only 
‘metns of restoring my health; conse- 
‘quently my system was always left ina 
very debilitated condition for many 
months. Being deficient in caution, and 
of a somewhat active temperament, I 
. “Was continually overtaxing my physical 
powers and incurring relapses or new 
phases of disease, until | became a con- 
firmed invalid. Thus matters progressed 
until the fall of 741, when I linked. my 
destiny with one who was less of a no- 
vice in the science of physiology than 
myself, and who, for want of a better, was 
an advocate of the ‘Thompsonian system. 
‘Through the influence of my husband, I 
‘was induced to resort to this practice; 
and after a close application of the reme- 
dies for six months, I found myself in 
possession of better health than I had 
‘known for many years, Just at this time 
my husband fell a victim to inflammation 
of the brain, which dispensation Lam now 
prsuaded, hydropathy, skilfully practis- 
ed, would have averted. My physical 
‘and mental powers were much exhausted. 
. I became indifferent to my well being. 
In the tbree and a half years that have 
elapsed since that event, I have been pur- 
suing the daily routine of domestic duties, 
giving but little attention to my health, 
which has been very variable. Last Oc. 
-tober [ was much injured in jumping from 
a carriage, since which time I have suf- 
fered more from uterine affections than at 
any former time. I have, however, been 
able to go about the house most of the 
time. [ have dyspepsia, pain in the side 
and limbs, great nervous prostration, and 
most other symptoms usually attending 
this complaint, which appears to be ap. 
proaching a crisis somewhat alarming. [Í 
_ have never been an habitual tea or coffee 
drinker; yet I have sometimes dravk 
them; have. also abandoned the use of 
fesh meut and butter. For the last two 
months I have been bathing daily, and 
taking a sitz-bath before retiring at night. 
The fatter relieves me much for the mo. 
ment, but it is only momentary; do not 
suffer so much pain as before I commence- 
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ed bathing. I mean by momentary re- 
lief, that during the sitz-bath the uterus 
returns to its place, or partially so, but'is 
again dislocated by the least exertion. I 
have been thus particular, because: I 
scarcely knew how much it was really 
necessary you should know, in order to 
prescribe. 
Remarks.—Many persons are afflictéd 
with this very prominent complaint, fall- 
ing of the womb. It is caused by a va- 
riety of circumstances. Every thing that 
acts to deteriorate the general health has 
an effect in the production of the disease. 
Atl the weakening habits of girls at 
boarding-school, the close confinement, 
lack of exercise, as too great an amount 
of physical action, excess and improprie- 
ty in diet, &c., are prolific causes of the 
complaint. The great amount of heavy — 
clothing which females are too apt to 
wear hanging upon the abdomen, and 
pressing the organs within that cavify 
downward, is likewise, in many cases, a 
cause of the disease. In the case'of mar. 
ricd females, (to the shame of our race 
be it said,) conjugal excesses sometimés 
bring about this state of things, and ag- 
gravate it very much when i: is already 
present. The true and only safe rule in 
the exercise of the propensities and in- 
stincts God has given us for the wisest of 
purposes, is, tó be temperate in all things, 
Happy are they who have power within 
them thus to live. l 
Treatment.—This, the same as in ot! ér 
diseases, must of course vary in different 
cases. The general health must, as much 
as by every means possible, be renovated. 
Strengthen the whole system,—this is the 
main indication. Exercise, as much as 
can be well borne, must be taken, but 
not sq much as to increase the disease, 
In general, wet sheets should be used 


daily, and at least two general baths, 


Cold hip-baths should be taken often, 
three or four times per day, and of length 
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_ Of time varying as can be borue,——from 
: five minutes, at first, up toa half hour. 
: The bowels should be well attended to,— 
. the dict likewise, and the wet body band. 
age, drawn tightly at the extreme lower 
„part of the abdomen, should be worn con- 

stantly. It must be kept wet, and not be 
_ allowed to become too warm. In many 
_ instances, a long time will be required, in 
_ order to effect a complete care. The in- 
. ternal mechanical means sometimes used, 
p În almost every conceivable case, do, by 
_ far, more harm than good.—[Ep. Jour.] 
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OBJECTIONS TO WATER EMETICS AND CLYS- 
| TERS, CONTROVERTED. 

A friend sendsa paper (the Hampshire 
„and Franklin Express, published at Am- 
„herst, Mass., No. 23, March 4th, 1846,) 
_in which there is carried on a controver- 
„8y between one Dr. David Rice, of Lever- 
„ett, and Henry Fish. a corresponding editor 
of the Practical Christian, a paper pub- 
lished at Milford, Mass. This friend 
_(who ‘is neither of the parties concerned, ) 
wishes us to take some notice of the parts 
of Dr. Rice’s article relating to water 
emetics and clysters. As a general thing 
, we prefer to pursuc our own way quietly, 
knowing that we have truth on our side 
and that it must prevail, and not to en- 
gage in personal controversy that often 
sbrings about more harm than good. 
However, feeling, if we know ourselves, 
an ardent and constantly increasing love 
for truth, we shall in no wise hesitate 
ito proclaim what we know to be truth, 
however unpopular it may be, and in so 
‘doing, when we are under the necessity 
of running counter to the opinions of 
others, we shall not engage in those per- 
sonalitics which so ojten creep into con- 
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We are sorry to 
in the article of Dr. 
emetics, this gentle- 


troversial writings. 
perceive this fault 
Rice. Concerning 
IDAN sRys ; 

“How is emetic (meaning emesis or 
vomiting) caused by the agency of water ? 
Just as it is hy over-eating or over-loading 
the stomach by any other substance— 
by the stimulus of over-distension. There 
ıs no medicinal action whatever. The 
stomach simply rejects, by an effort of 
nature, what ought not tobe there. This 
is burthening instead of assisting nature.” 


It has often been asserted by medical 
men, that water, given as an ermetic, ts 
one of the best possible things that can be. 


An elderly physician, not long since, 


with whom we had some “ good natured” 
controversy on the merits of the new sys- 
tem, said. * Why, Ialways knew that wa- 
ter, if taken in sufficient quantity, was 
one of the very best emetics.” Do not 
all practitioners, who give emetics at all, 
depend more upon water than anything 
else? Some drug or poison is given to 
induce nausea, (which, however, does not 


always take place, the medicine remain- - 


ing in the system, and, not unfrequently, 
doing great mischief.) and afterwards, 
water is given to effvct the cleansing of 
the organ. So much then for water in 
connexion with drug emetics. But let us 
suppose that the nausea can easily be 
caused by water alone; js it not then bet. 
ter to avoid the pernicious effeets of the 
drug, whatever it may be? <All admit 
that these, in every instance, do some 
amount of harm. 

But the writer above.quoted, affirms 
that “the stomach simply rejects, by 
an effort of nature, what ought not to be 
there; the surplus of water is expelled, 
and no more.” En answer to these asser- 
tions, we are simply to inform the writer 
that either he speaks of what he does not 


noderstand, not having tested the mode by 


actual experiment, or else he is not will 
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ing that the truth should be known. But 
we do not accuse him of the latter. We 
will state what we know by well tried ex. 


. perience to be facts, and let those who 


have adopted, or-shall hereafter adopt, the 


. same modes, determine whether ourselves 


or our objectors are correct. . 

Let us suppose a case suchas often oc- 
curs: a person partakes too freely of food, 
or of food of an indigestible and unfriend- 
ly ‘kind ; within an hour ortwo, or perhaps 
sooner, a severe pain is experienced in 


‘the stomach and bowels, amounting in 


some instances to a terrible colic. 
What now is to bedone? Plainly, one 
prominent object is to remove the offend- 
ing cause. One part of our mode, from 
the first of our practice, (for, although we 
have been conversant with drug practice, 
we never believed much tn its modes, and 
never administered a drug emetic in our 
life) has. been in such cases to cause 
Vomiting as speedily as possible. Now 
we can do this more quickly with water 
than by any other means. The patient 
must drink it blood warm, as much as 
he possibly can; six, eight or a dozen 
tumblers, one after the other, as qnickly as 
may be; there-is no danger of taking too 
much ; the finger is then placed in the 
throat, or the stomach is kneaded or press- 
ed upward -by the hands, and vomiting 
quickly ensues. At first, generally, wa- 
ter only is rejected ; after a second drink- 
ing, the offending food or other sub- 
stances. In most. instances, it will be 
necessary to vomit again and again a 
number of times, before thorough work is 
accomplished. Bile and bitter. matters 
are often expelled after the first or sec- 
ond voinitings, Beyond a douht the bile 
48 actually drawn upward: from the liver 
by the inverted action of the stomach, so 
that the effect is not alone upon the 
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&c. is all thrown up by repeated vomit- 
ings, which mmy all be accomplished in a 
short time, pure water is-retarned from 
the stomach, which is an indication that — 
the process has been carried on long 
enough. Then a little cold water may be 
taken, to settle the stomach, as is said. 
In this way water emetics often cause the 
greatest relief, Generally, as we shall 
see, we need td use clysters in connexion 
with vomiting, but in many instances the 
vomiting alone is productive of the great- 
est relief. Sick headaches, pains in the 
stomach, severe colic, flatulency, &c. are 
thus often quickly arrested. 

Animals, as cats and dogs, we have — 
elsewhere said, instinctively take. to wa- 
ter drinking when they have become 
poisoned by mineral or other substances. 
Poisons cause a great heat and fever in. 
the stomach, and: water is the natural rẹ- 
medy. Vomiting is thus produced. | 

Of clysters Dr. Rice speaks as fol 
lows : | 

“We will suppose that Henry Fish is 
seized with inflammation of the bowels, 
the cause an obstruction iw the central 
portion of the alimentary canal. Pain 
intensc—abdomen bloated, tender, and 
tympanitis ; fever high, and thirst almost 
intolerable. Hydropathy ‘now commen. 
ces operation for a cure. The wet, sheet 
is applied to “head the fever,”—water 
emetics given to cleanse the stomach, and 
clysters administered to “ put out the fire” 
in another quarter. 

Well, what is the result of such trent. 
ment in the case? How much does it ac- 
complish? Simply this :—The stomach 
is filled with water, which is rejected,—a 
small portion of the bowels laved over 
with water; also rejected.—Hydropathy 
comes within fifteen feet of a cure, for 
the inflammation is caused by an obst;uc- 
tion in the centre of the intestinal canal 
which is something over thirty feet in 
length! ‘The cause must be removed, 
and with no other remedies Henry Fish 


slomach, as the above quoted writer af- | would fnd himself on dry jand sion an 
firms, After the acid, undigested food, | ‘The objection that clysters enter direct. 
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ly only a part of the length of the bowels. | injections, together with kneading the 
ds often made. Here again we shall state | abdomen, the alimentary canal may be 
first, facts. Injections of simple water, | thoroughly and effectually cleansed, and 
tepid, cool or cold, used according to the| we’ besides have. the wet-sheet, relax. 
patient’s strength, will often cause a speedy | ing fomentations, the hip, and the gener- 
movement of the bowels when the most | al baths, to aid, all of which constitue a 
‘powerful medicines or drugs fail to bring ; treatment most powerful for good ; incom. 
about this object, and thus life is often, to! parably moreso than any other known.— 
al] appearances, savede: We speak posi- [Ep. Jour.] . 
‘tively of what we know. We -never| 
have been foiled in any case in which we 
attempted to cause the bowels to act. Iti We are under many obligations to a 
is true, there may be in some cases ob- | medical friend for writing out the fol.ow- 
structions such as nothing can possibly | ing case, and for his aid in attendance 
remove, and which are certain of causing | UPON the lady referred to. This very 
death. . But such instances are most cx. | Worthy gentleman, was a school-fellow 
ceedingly rare. ` oa | with us at medical college, and has ever 
Now we will admit that the water pass. | been ready to investigate trutb, come from 
es directly. to the extent of the colon or| Whatever source it might. Years since 
larger bowel, and that the larger part of| he felt that he was called to prepare for 
the track of the alimentary canal is not | Missionary labors in foreign lands, and re- 
traversed by the water, But this fact garding medicine a mogt valuable auxili- 
does not, by any means, prove that the)/ aty in such labors, he has pursued a thọ- 
smaller and longer intestines are not act. | rough course of medical study. From 
ed upon by the water. The colon passes considerations of modesty, which we are 
over and among them, even to the upper | not very willing to excuse, his name be 
part of the abdomen. The fact then is wishes to be withheld. 
that the smaller intestines are set in mo-|, March 19th, 1846.—Desirous of avail- 


4 tie , ing myself of un opportunity which the 
“non mechanically ; and tien SENIN there kindness of my friend Dr. Shew afforded 
ia a sympathetic influence. Thus, to give | me, —uf witnessing the hydrepat'.ic treat- 


an instattce of sympathy, a shallow sitting | ment of cases of labor,—I accompanied 
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bath is often sufficient to make the bowels | him to No, — Second street, where he 

had been summoned a few minutes before 
to attend a Mrs. S., who was then in 
need of his services. 

Found the patignt—an intelligent wo- 
man of the nervous temperament—with 
her constitution much broken down, 
though she was but 31 years of. age, by 
the results of seven previous labors, —the 
last a miscarriage. After some of her 
former confinements, she had been weeks 
and months in recovering ; in one’ case, 
when she was treated for puerperal fever, 
her husband paid, in a single year, not 
less than $150, (no trifling sum out of 
the earnings of a working man with a 
large ‘family,) te the apothecary alone, for 
leeches and medicine. ‘The patient had 


move. Here no water passes into any. part 
of the bowels at all, and yet the action 
takes place.. The wet sheet, too, often 
opens the bowels; another instance of 
sympathetic action, Dr. Rice seems to 
think, as do many others, that water has 
no effect except by direct contact : a sheer 
fallacy, as we have seen. 

_ Now, as we have before said, by oft re- 
peated drinking of water, the stomach 
nay be effectually cleansed. A consider- 
abla part of the water, too, is. thrown 
downward into the bowels, there to ex- 
ert a good effect, und by oft and repeatcd 
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always been in.the habit, of using strong 
coffee and tea ; drank the mineral water of 


the city wells; for some months past had |- 


relished nothing but the little delicacies 
sentin by her friends; and throughout 
the winter had been able to do little or no 
work at home. , 
In consequence of excessive fatigue a 
few days before in “ house-hunting,” as 
she called it, she had been seized on 
Tuesday, the 17th, at 10 A, M., at the 
close of the fifth month of her gestation, 
with the pains of labor,—her former mis- 
carriage having of course induced a pre- 
disposition to another. These pains in- 
creased in frequency and severity till they 
caused the greatest suffering, and prevent- 
ed all sleep on Wednesday night and 
Thursday, up to the hour, (3, P. M.,) 
when she sent for Dr. S. 
Here then was a patient whose previous 
history, impaired constitution, loss. of 
sleep and exhaustion from intense and al- 
most incessant suffering, protracted now 
for more than two days, seemed to pro. 
mise any thing but a speedy recovery, even 
should delivery be safely effected. It 
should be added, that up to this time, she 
was an uller stranger even to the hydro- 
pathic regimen. ò | 
Her bowels having been moved the day 
. before, all that was deemed necessary was 
to render the condition of the patient more 
comfurtable by resorting to sedative fric- 
tions along the spine with a towel wrung 
out of cold water, and to the tepid hip-bath, 
with sponging and rubbing the whole sur. 
face of the budy. After this, less com. 
plaint was made, till soon after 6 P. M., 
there was a sudden aggravation of the 
bearing down pains, resulting in the de- 
livery of a well forpied but still-born male 
child of apparently five montis. 
In about fifteen minutes the after-birth 
was detached and takenaway. Not over 
the usual amonnt of hemorrhage occurred. 
A bandage was applied to the abdomen, as 
the patient expressed a wish for it; and 
after resting a while, a little panada was 
given to her as nourishtnent. E 
rs. S. continued very comfortable 
through the evening; no excess of the 
lochial discharge ; complained only of ex- 
haustion and slight dysuria. “As. some 
heat of gurface, pulse 90 to 100, tepid 


sponging resorted to, which proved very 
grateful to the patient. 

lst Day after Confinement, (Friday) 
7 A. M.—Found -patient had obtained 
considerable sleep at intervals during the 
night; felt very comfortable, though oc- 
casionally had slight pains in the abde- 
men; tongue moist, pulse 81 ; had passed 
a little water during the night, but with 
difficulty ; had a strong desire for a cup 
of coffee, but persuaded to take a little 


panada in its place. Had not much appe- 


tite. Was permitted to sit up fora few mi- 
nutes while her bed was made. 

lig A. M.—Mis. S. still very comfort- 
able; found her sitting up in her rocking 
chair, the very picture of convalescence ; 
pulse 80. Sponging enjoined, if any fe- 


verishness should arise. 


3 P. M.—Dr. S. sent for, as the pati- 
ent had been seized a few minutes before, 
rather suddenly, with a sharp pain on the 
left side of the hypogastric region. Had 
been drinking a tumbler of cold lemonade. 
Had.a natural movement of the bowels 
that morning, and passed a little water. 
The tepid sponging of surface had been 
neglected. Pain,—fixed. severe, —pretty 
constant, remitting only for a moment or 
so. No corresponding contractions of 
uterine tumor observed. Some pain alsp 
complained of in the hip,—in which she 
had on a former occasion been troubled. 
Up to that time had had no chill. Warm 
fomentations were applied, but with little 
relef | | 

44 P. M.—A chilliness felt, then shiv. 
ering, prolonged, with increase of the fix- 
ed pain in hypogastrium; pulse 112, 
weak ; patient restless ; anxious, despond- 
ing, knitting of the brows; involuntary — 
weeping. A _ bottle of hot water was ap- 
plied to the feet, and soon after the chill 
ceased. 

. A large warm enema was now adminis- 
tered; brought away considerable of 
foecal matter ; and fomentations were ap- 
plied to the abdomen. Next the patient 
was seated in the hip-bath, at a tempera- 
ture of 95°, for fifteen minutes, when 
water was passed more freely than before, 


and a slight nausea experienced. There- 


sult of this was, complete abatement, for 


‘a time, of the pain in the uterine region, 


the diminution of the frequency of the 
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pulse to 90, and great comfort. The 
bandage toabdomen having been removed 
to allow of the bath, was not replaced. 
If need be, fomentations to be kept up. 

At 7 P. M., found patient in a profuse 
perspiration ; pain in abdomen had lost its 
acuteness; soreness there was all now 
complained of; soreness in head, “in 
bones, and all over.” Abdomen tympani. 
tic, tender on pressure, breathing thoracic ; 
pulse 110-112; the lochial discharge ar- 
rested. Patient is to be kept quiet; to 
take no nourishment; no fire to be in the 
room. 7 | | 

At 94 P. M., the perspiration still con- 
tinnes; complains of pain in hip, but 
chiefly in the left part of the hypogastri- 
um, as before, shooting across abdomen ; 
pain very severe, increased by coughing ; 
breathing thoracic, 28 in a minute; pulse 
98; is thiraty,—tongue moistish, with a 
slight milky coat. Fomentations used. 

104 P. M.—Pain increasing in abdo- 
men and hip; tenderness increasing ; can 
‘scarce bear slightest pressure on abdomen, 
‘knecs drawn up, restless, discouraged ; 
pulse 100, though not very full or strong. 
Skin still moist, slightly. 

In this eritical state of things, when 
nearly every symptom of that fearful dis- 
ense, puerperal fever, was invading the sys- 
‘tem. and when, according to the prescribed 
rules of practice, the most vigorous anti- 
phlogistic measures would be called for, a 
plan of treatment was adopted by Dr. 
Shew, which, as it seemed to me, far 
‘more calculated to kill than to cure, I 
could not but protest against at the time, 
but which, as the result proved, was emi- 
nently caleutated to turn back the tide of 
disease’so rapidly setting in. It certainly 
affords striking evidence of the resources 
of Elvydropathy, and its promptness and 
efficiency in relieving pain and extinguish- 
ing inflammation. 

Mrs. S. was carefully lifted from her 
bed, and after being placed awhile in 
her chair, was transferred to a hip-bath 
containing about one pail of water 
fresh from the Croton hvdrant near by, 
of the temperature of 42° F. A towel 
wring out of cold’ water was ap- 
plied to her forehead at the same time. 
Of course, she was well covered with 
blankets. She had been seated thus but 


a few minutes when she expresscd herself 
as feeling very comfortably indeed. The 
severe pain in her abdomen and thigh had 
left her as if by magic, and so complete 
was the relief that she ‘fell into a gentle 
doze, from which, awakened by nodding, 
she observed, “ There, I feel so easy now, 
[ lost myself, I believe.” 

While in the bath, her pulse was Jower- 
ed several beats in a minute ; the unim- 
mersed parts of the body remained warm ; 
the hips were to her of a refreshing cool. 
ness. After remaining thus seated in the 
water about 25 minutes, a slight addition 
of more cold water, by gradual pouring, 
having been made during this time, she 
was lifted back to the bed. Her pain had 
now entirely vanished; the natural lo- 
chial discharge was soon restored; her 
pulse reduced to 94; and, warm and 
comfortable, she had a prospect of a good 
night’s rest. | 

24 day, (Sa'urday,) 7 A. M.—Found 
patient looking comfortable and happy: 
No paia now in abdomen, slight soreness 
only ; tympanitis gone ; tongue moist and 
hardly coated; pulse 79; had had no 
sensation of chilliness after her bath, but 
slept from 124 to 4 A. M., without wak- 
ing. and another doze after that: window 
had been a little raised all night, and no 
fire in the room, though a cool night. 
Now was able to pass water without diffi- 
culty. Was directed to take for break- 
fast some of the coarse bran bread toasted, 
and softened with milk, and a little scrap- 
ed apple, if she wished. 

(To be continued ) 


Remarks.—The mode of using water 
so cold as we did in this case might seem 
to have been a very hazardous one. In 
some states of the system it would be; 
but it should be remembered that there 
was a general increase of heat in the whole 
system, and that there was severe pait. 
Now, whenever the animal heat is above 
its natural standard, the cooling means are 
always perfectly safe and salutary ; and 
whenever the general feverishness is at- 
tended by severe pain, it is next to impos- 
sible to do any mischief with cold water 
until after the general fever ‘and pain 
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have been entirely removed. 
is incomparably the greatest sedative in 
nature, and, judiciously used, is sufficient 
to quell down severe pains, over which 
the most potent opiates, have no power. 
Let a man understand well the effects of 
cold water, and he goes forth with a 
- Means so powerful for good that he will 
often become well nigh lost in. amazement 
in witnessing, again and again though it 
may be, the wonderful effects of the re. 
medy. Sù» it has been with ourselves. 


Some CANDID ADMISSIONS AND JUDICI- 
OUS, REMARKS UPON THE INEFFICACY 
AND ILL EFFECTS OF MEDICINES: AD- 

' MISSIONS CONCERNING HYDKOPATHY, 
&c.—From a work entiiled “ Homeo. 
pathy, Allopathy, and Young Physic.”’ 
By John Forbes, M.D., F.R.S., one of 
the Editors of the * C yclopedia of Prac. 
tical Medicine,” Editor of the * British 

‘and Foreign Medical Review,” etc., ete. 


The above mentioned well known au- 
thor, in writing upon the above named 
subjects, speaks with a degree of candor 
and knowledge that we seldom find in 
the records of the healing art. We here 
make a number of extracts from his 
work, which, if we are not wholly. mistak- 
en, are well worth a place in our Journal. 


In treating in general terms upon the 
rise of the curative art, the powers of na- 
ture in the healing of disease, and the 
true nature of remedial means, Dr. Forbes 
såys : : 


Health is sadi a blessing and disa 
guch an evil, that the existence of the de- 
sire to get rid of the latter, and thus to re- 
cover the former, must be co-ẹxtensive 
with the possession of reason. by the or- 
ganisin that suffers. Strongly to-desire 
is equivalent to the origination of action 
to gratify the feeling. Hence the origin. 
of the medical art, which must have been 
coeval with the origin of man himself; 
hence, the conception and formation. of 
plans for the purpose of relievieg. pain, 
ald: of theories to account for and ex. 
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Cold water | plain them, springing up in the mind of 


the first sufferers, and growing in number 
and variety from that time to the present ; 
hence the constant interference of art 
with the natural processes of disease in 
the human body. When in process of 
time, medicine came to be estublished as 
a distinct profysston, such interference ne- 
cessarily became much more frequent and 
much greater; until, at length, the result 
was, that all diseases, occurring, in civi- 
lized communities, were interfered ‘with 
as a matter of course. In the long sug. 
cession of human gencrations, almost 
everything possible, physical or moral, — 
was at one time or other tried, with the 

view of proving its possession or non-pos.- 
session of remedial powers. The neces- 
sary consequence has been, the fixing in 
the minds of men, not merely of the pro- 
fessors of the medical art, but of mankind 
in general, these two notions,—first, that 
nature was inadequate to the cure of most 
diseases, certainly of severe diseases ; 
and, secondly, that art was adequate. 
And these notions have not only come 
down to us as heirlooms of physic, but 
have been almost universally received as, 
axioms, without investigation, both by the 
medical profession and the public. ‘The 
result of all this has been, that the mem. . 
bers of the medical profession at all times, 
and more especially in modern times, _ 
have been kept in a state of forced igno- . 
rance of the natural progress and event 
of diseases; in other w ords, of the true 
natural history of diseascs in the human 
body ; and they have been and continue 
to be almost as ignorant of the actual 
power of remedies in modifying, control- 
ling or removing diseases, and from the 
self-same cause, viz., that as art has al. ` 
most always been permitted to interfere 

in the morbid process, it has been impos- 
sible to say what. part, if any, of tve re. 
sult was attributable to nature, or what 
part to the remedies.employed. _ 

And yet, that nature can cure diseases 
without assistance from art, is a fact de. 
monstrated by evidence of the most un- 
equivocal kind and of almost boundless 
extent. It suffices here to refer cursorily 
to a few of the more open sources of such . 
evidence... 


1. -Fhe cure of disease 'amopg ancivi.. 7 
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lized nations of ancient and modern times, 
under the sole influence of magic, charms, 
or other practices equally ineftective. 

2. The general treatment of diseases 
in the ruder and simpler times of physic, 
as recorded in the writings of the early 
fathers of our art. 

3. The record of innumerable cases in 

the works of medical authors, ‘more par- 
ticularly before the eighteenth century, 
in which, from. various causes, no medi- 
cal treatment, or one demonstrably pow- 
erless, way.employed. 
_ 4. The records of the Expectant* sys. 
tem of medicine, long and: extensively 
prevalent in various parts of Europe ; al- 
so of other analogous systems of practice 
in vogue at different times in various 
countries, which could exert no substantial 
influence on disease or on the animal 
economy. . | 

5. The wide-spread and frequently the 
exclusive employment, more especially in 
modern times, of universal, or as they are 
now called, quack medicines, under the 
use of which almost all curable diseases 
have frequently got well. Whether these 
medicines consist of inert substances, or 
of substances of positive medicinal power, 
the inference derived from their employ- 
ment is nearly the same. All of them 
have, most indubitably, cured (to use this 
word in its common acceptation) a vast 
number of diseases; and whetner the 
event was consequent on the use of a 
substance of no real power, or possessing 
a particular power only, must be allowed 
to be nearly the same thing. Inour own 
day we have seen many large fortunes 
made in this country by the sale of various 
patent drugs of this kind—from Solo- 
mon’s Balm of Gilead to Parr’s Life 
Pills ; and this fact alone proves their 
real efficacy, that is, proves it-on the very 
same rounds of evidence admitted in le- 
gitimate medicine. Success, that is, the 
apparent cure of diseases on an extensive 
scale, could alone keep up a sale of them 
so extensive as to enable their proprietors 
to accumulate large fortunes. And of 
* Expectant System.—T he treatment by “ watch- 
ing,” attending only to small matters, regulating 
the diet, air, exercise, &c., giving very little or no 
medicine, and depending upon the power of na- 


ture. The French physicians are principally eg- 
peclant.—Ep. Jour. 
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ihis kind of success—that is, the get. 


ting-well of patients under their use, ac- 


cording to the legitimate post-hoc mode of 
reasoning, every medical man must have 
witnessed many instances. 

6. The now fashionable system of Hy- 
dropathy furnishes strong and extensive 
evidence of a like kind, although on sorne- 
what different grounds. . This mode of 
treating diseases is unquestionably far. 
from inert, and most opposed to the cure 
of diseases by the undisturbed processes 
of nature. It, in fact, perhaps affurds the 
very best evidence we possess of the cu- 
rative powers of art, and is, unquestion- 
ably, when rationally regulated, a most 
effective mode of treatment in many dis- 
eases. Sull it puts, in a striking light, 
if not exactly the curative powers of na- 
ture, at least the possibility, nay facility, 
with which all the ordinary instruments of 
medical cure (drugs) may .be dispensed 
with. If so many and such various dis- 
eases get well entirely wilhout drugs, 
under one special mode of treatment, 
ig it not more than probable, that a treat- 
ment consisting almost exclusively of 
drugs, may be often of non-effect, some- 
times of injurious effect ? o 

An intelligent apd well-educated hy- 
dropathical physician, on whose testimony 
we can entirely rely, informs us, that in 
a great many cases that have come under 
his care in a hydropathic establishment, 
he has observed the symptoms amend on 
the first commencement of hydropathic 
remedies, with a suddenness and speed 
which he could not conscientiously as. 
cribe to the influence of the means used, 
but which rather appeared to result from 
the abandonment of injurious drugs 
which the patients had previously been 
in the habit af taking. In some cases, 
to test this point, the physician purpose- 
ly abstained from treating the patients 
at all, and yet witnessed the same mark- 
ed amendment.* Qur informant points 
out to us another natural field of obser- 
vation in this line, in the numerous pa- 
tients discharged, cured, or relieved, 


+ In the great majority of diseases this remark 
does not hold good. Water processes, many of 
them, are very powerful either for good or harm, 
according as they are employed. Itis, at the same 
time, often true, that great benefit is experieneed | 
by leaving off the use of drugs— =p, Jour. 
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from hydropathic establishments, almost 
all of whom carry with them such a hor- 
for of drugs that they never have re- 
course to them, if it can be helped, 
afterwards. Yet these people recover 
from their subsequent diseases—even 
without Hydropathy ! 

7. Mesmerism, also, we think, must 
come either within the categury of cases 
of illustrating the curative powers of na- 
ture, or, at least, the non-necessity of 
drugs, or both. l 

8. We may next instanee a large and 
important class of cases, in whith some 
philosophical physicians, in all times, have 
instituted direct experiments, both public. 
lv and privately, to test the powers of na- 
= ture, by either withholding all means of 
treatment, or by prescribing substances 
totally inert’: the result often being the 
cure of many diseases under such man- 
agement. . 

9.. Lastly, we must advert to what is, 
perhaps, the most extensive and valuable 
source of all—the actual practice of the 
more scientific physicians of all ages, in 
the latter part of their career,—men of 
philosophic minds as well as of much ex- 
perience. It is well known, from the 
history of physic, that a large proportion 
of men of this class have, in their old 
age, abandoned much of the energetic 
and perturbing medication of their early 
practice, and trusted greatly to the re- 
medial powers of nature. ‘The saying 
cf a highly respected and. very learned 
physician of Edinburgh, still living at 
an advanced age, very happily illustrates 
this point. On some one boasting before 
him of the marvellous cures wrought by 
the smal! doses of the Homeopathists, 


he said, “ this was no peculiar cause- for 


boasting, as he himself had, for the Jast 
two years, been curing his patients with 
even less, viz., with nothing at all!” 


Further on, Dr. Forbes, in closing his 
remarks upon the writings of Homcopa.- 
tnists, recapitulates his principal inferen- 
ces from his general subject, to wit : 

1. That in a large proportion of the cases 


treated by allopathic physicians,.the dis- | 


ease is cured by nature, and not by them. 
Q..That in a lesser, but -still ‘not a 
smaller proportion, the disease is cured 
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by nature-in spi: of them; in other 
words, their interference opposing, in- 
stead of assisting the cure. ` 

3. That, consequently, in a considers 
able proportion of diseases, it would fare 
as well, or better, with patients, m the 
actual ‘condition of the medical art, as 
more generally practised, if all remedies, 
at least-all active remedies, especially 
drugs, were abandoned. 

We repeat our readiness to admit . 
these inferences as just, and to abide by 
the consequences of their adoption. Wè 
believe they are true. We grieve sin- 
cerely to believe them to be so; but so 


| believing, their rejection is no longer in 


our power; we must receive them as 
facts, until they are proved not to be so. 

Although Hornceopathy has brought more 
signally into the common daylight this 
lamentable condition of medicine regard- 
ed as a practical art, it was one well 
known before to all philosophical and ex- ' 
perienced physicians. 

It is, in trath, a fact of such magni- 
tude,—one so palpably évident, that it 
was impossible for any careful reader of 
the history of medicine, or any long ob- 
server of the processes of disease, not to 
be aware of it. What, indeed, is the 
history of medicine but a history of per- 
petual changes in the opinions and prac. 
tice of its professors, respecting the very | 
same subjects—the nature and treatment 
|i of diseases? And, amid all these chang- 
es, often extreme and directly opposed 
to one another, do we not find these very 
diseases, the subject of them remaining 
(with some exeeptions) still the same in 
their progress and general event? Some- 
times, no doubt, we observe changes in the | 
character and event, obviously depending 
on the change in the treatment,—and, , 
alas, as often for the worse as for the bet-. 
ter; but it holds good as a gencral rule, 
that, amid all the changes of the treat- 
ment, the proportion of cures and of deaths 
has remained nearly the same, or, at least, 
if it has varied, the variation has borne 
no fixed relation tothe difference of treat- 
ment. 

In making this statement, we are far 
from denying that practical medicine has 
made considerable progress since it was 
first established as an art, or that we do* 
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not now cure more diseases and save more 
lives than our forefathers did. T'he truth 
of our assertion,—taken as a goneral as- 
sertion, and when the question is regard- 
eg in tho only way it ought to.be regard- 
ed, in an approximative, not in an abso. 
lute sense,—is not thereby in any respect 
invalidated. We do not deny that medi- 
cine has made progress, or that it can 
cure diseases and saye life ;—we merely 
assert that the superiority in the proportion 
of the instances in which it does so, in 
the present day, is most lamentably small, 
all things considered, when placed side.by 
side with the amount of any former day. 
In several of our commonest and mast 
important diseases, it is hardly to be ques- 
tioned that the proportion is little, if at all, 
on our side, and in others it is manifestly 
against us. tse 

This comparative powerlessness and 
positive uncertainty ef medicine, is also 
exhibited in a striking light, when we 
come to trace the history aad fortunes of 
particular remedies and modes of treat- 
ment, and observe the notions of practi-. 
tioners, at different times, respecting their 
positive or relative value. What differ- 
ence of opinion, what an array of alleged 
facts directly at variance with cach other, 


what contradictions, what opposite results. 


of a like experience, what ups and downs, 
what glorification and degradation of the 
same remedy, what confidence now—what 
despair anon in encountering the same 
disease with the very same weapons, and 
what horror and intolerance at one time 
of the very opinions and practices which, 
previously and subsequently, are cherished 
and admired! ee 3 

, „Such facts and statements as the above 
da alike honor to the ability and integrity 
of the man who promulgates them. ‘They 
show very conclusively what is fast be- 
coming understood in these modern 
times, that the medical art, as hitherto 
practised, is mostly one of empyricism or 
mere experiment. 

Simple pure water is the only fluid ne- 
cessary for drink. or for the wants of the 
system} ‘The artificial drinks, as tea, cof- 
fee, &c., are all more or less iajurious.— 
Dr, Beaumont. | 
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Works to be sent by Mail. 
WATER CURE FOR LaDIES.—A popular work ou the 
Health, Diet ‘and Regimen of Femaies aud Ciutdren 
aad the Preservation and Cure of Diseases: with z fall 

Account of the Procesaen of Water-Cute. Il'nstrated 

with various Cases. By Mra. M. L. Shew; revised by 

Joel Shew, M.D. Pp. 156, lino. Wiley & Putnam, 

New York. : ; : 

Natre of the Work.—“ This book is full of excel- 
lent advice and instruction for all, whether believ- 
Its directions for the 
preservation, as well as restoration, of health are 
very good, very plain, and all practical; and no 
peer can observe them faithfully without bene- 

t A great amount of valuable information 
with regard to Diet, Bathing, Treatment of Chil- 
dren, &c., &c., is here collected from the best au- 
thorities, with excellent directions for preparing 
healthful fded and applying Hydropathic reme- 

dies.” —N. Y. Tribune. i 

HAND BOOK OF HYDROPATHY;; or a Popular Ac- 
count of the Treatment snd Prevention of Diseases, by 
the means of Water. Edited by Joel Shew, M. D. 
Wiley & Putnam, New York. , 

This work gives a succinct view of the Water 
Treatment, as applicable in different diseases to 
which the human system is subject. , 

FACT? IN WATER-CURE.—A Collection of Cases, with 
Details of Treatment, abowing the safest and most ef. 
fectnal known means to be used in Gout, Rheumatism, 
Indigestion. Hypochondriasia, Fevers, Consumption, 
&c ,&c., &e., from various authors, by Joel Shew. M.D. 


This work is mainly composes of European 
cases, and.are such as can be implicitly relied 
on. They are good illustrations of the: Water 
Treaiment. 

( ‘These three works we can send 
by mail to any part of the United States, 
and, under the new post office law, at a 
few cents’ expense. The three together 
are afforded at one dollar. The Water- 
Cure for Ladies, at 50 cents, or the Hand 
Book and Facts, at the same price ; either 
of which sums may be enclosed and sent 
postpaid by mail. 


SHOWER AND OTHER BATHS. 
WILLIAM WEST, 133 Hutson street, New 
York, opposite St. John’s Park, Manufactures a | 

AN variety of Portable Shower Baths, Bathing 

ubs, Sponge, Seat, Foot, and Hip Baths, &c. 
&c., all of which are afforded at very reasonable : 
prices. 

Mr. W. has invented a shower and dcuche Bath, 
united by which a half dozen buckets of water 
may be used at once, and the same repeated as 
many times as is desired. These Batha are casi-. 
ly taken apart and transported. Shower Baths at . 
6, 10, 12 and 15 dollars; Shower and douche com- 
pinea: P00- Addreas, post paid, Ss oore 
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